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** Without great quantities of paper-money, 
the interest of the Debt cannot be paid out 
of the taxes; for though standing armies 
and gagzing-bills and power-of-imprison- 
ment-bills are dreadful things, their effect 
** is not of that kind which enables people to 
** pay taxes. In all human probability, then, 
** the whole of the interest of the Debt, and 
** all the sinecures and pensions and salaries, 
and all the expenses of a thundering stand- 
ing army, will continue to be made up by 
** taxes, by loans from the bank, by exchequer 
bills, by every species of contrivance, to the 
** last possible moment; and until the whole 
‘of the paper-system, amidst the war of 
‘* opinions, of projects, of interests and of pas- 
** sions, shall go to pieces, like a ship upon 
** the rocks.” —Mnr. Coppett’s LEAVE-TAKING 
Avpress, dated Liverpool, 28th March, 1817, 
just before he set sail for Long Island. _ 
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NORTHERN TOUR. 
(Continued from page 152.) 





TO THE READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


Sheffield, 3\st January, 1830. 
My Frienps, 

Upon this occasion, I address myself 
particularly to you, because, that which 
I have to say, after giving an account of 
my progress, is, in my opinion, deeply 
interesting to you. 

In my last, I gave some account of 
my proceedings up to Tuesday night, 
the 26th instant, when I gave my 
third lecture at Leeds. I should in vain 
endeavour to give an adequate descrip- 
tion of the pleasure which I felt at my 
reception, and at the effect which I pro- 
duced in that fine and opulent capital 
of this great county of York ; for the 
capital it is in fact, though not in name. 
On the first evening, the play-house, 
which is pretty spacious, was not com- 


second and the third, it was filled brim 
full, boxes, pit and gallery; besides a dozen 
or two of gentlemen who were accom- 
modated with seats on the stage. Owing 
to acold which I took at Huddersfield, 
and which | spoke of before, I was, as 
the players call it, not in very good 
voice; but the audience made allow- 
ance for that, and very wisely preferred 
sense to sound. I never was more de- 
lighted than with my audience at Leeds ; 

and what I set the highest value on, is, 
that [ find I produced a prodigious 
effect in that important town. ‘There 
had been a meeting at Doncaster, a few 

days before I went to Leeds from Rip- 
ley, where one of the speakers, a Mr. 

Becker Denison had said, speaking of 
the taxes, that there must be an appli- 
cation of the pruning hook or of the’ 
sponge. ‘This gentleman is a banker, I 

believe: he is one of the Beckets con- 

nected with the Lowthers; and he isa 

brother, or very near relation of that 

Sir John Becket who is the Judge Advo- 

cate General. So that, at last, others 

can talk of the pruning hook and the 

sponge, as well as I. 

I cannot quit the subject of Leeds, 
without acknowledging the friendly at- 
tentions that I received from many gen- 
tlemen there, particularly from Mr. 
Foster, of that excellent provincial 
paper, the ‘‘ Leeps Parrior”; from Mr 
Hears, Mr. Mann, and Dr. Mercare. 
Here too, I had the pleasure to see for 
the first time, that Mr. Dickenson, who 
detected the spy, Oriver, and thereby 
saved, perhaps, scores of the lives of 
his countrymen; a merit, however, 
which was claimed by the great Liar of 
the North, commonly so called, who has 
been fattening for ten years upon the 
reputation of having performed this 
great service to Yorkshire. This great 
Liar of the North hid his head while I 
was in the town, came sneaking to the 
play-house, wrapped up in a sort of dis- 
guise; but I dare say he will break 
loose again in due time. Let him rave; 
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friend Mr. Fosrer, or any body else, 
should suffer themselves to be drawn 
aside for amoment frem objects of real 
public importance, by the persevering 
lies and audacity of a grub-worm like 
this, who produces no effect in the way 
of thwarting their endeavours ; who is, 
in fact, nullified by events and circum- 
stances, and who can dupe none but 
those perverse fools who ought to be 
duped and ruined. 

From Leeds I proceeded on to this 
place, not being able to stop at either 
Wakefield or Barnsley, except merely 
to change horses. ‘The people in those 
towns were apprised of the time that I 
should pass through them; and, at each 
place, great numbers assembled to see 
me, to shake me by the hand, and to 
request me to stop. I was so hoarse 
as not to be able to make the post-boy 
hear me when I called to him; and, 
therefore, it would have been useless to 
stop; yet I promised to go back if my 
time and my voice would allow me. 
They do not ; and I have written to the 
gentlemen of those places to inform 
them, that when I go to Scotland in 
the spring, I will not fail to stop in 
those towns, in order to express my 
gratitude to them. All the way along, 
from Leeds to Sheffield, it is coal 
and iron, and iron and coal. It was 
dark before we reached Sheffield; so 
that we saw the iron furnaces in all the 
horrible splendour of their everlasting 
blaze. Nothing can be conceived more 
grand or more terrific than the yellow 
waves of fire that incessantly issue from 
the top of these furnaces, some of 
which are close by the way-side. Na- 
ture has placed the beds of iron and the 
beds of coal alongside of each other, and 
art has taught man to make one to 
operate upon the other, as to turn the 
iron-stone into liquid matter, which is 
drained off from the bottom of the fur- 
nace, and afterwards moulded into 
blocks and bars, and all sorts of things. 
The combustibles are put into the top 
of the furnace, which stands thirty, 
forty, or fifty feet up in the air, and the 
ever-blazing mouth of which is kept 
supplied with coal and coke and iron- 
stone, from little iron wagons forced up 
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by steam, and brought down again to 
be re-filled. It is a surprising thing to 
behold ; and it is impossible to behold 
it without being convinced that, what- 
ever other nations may do with cotton 
and with wool, they will never equal 
England with regard to things made of 
iron and steel. ‘This Sheffield, and the 
land all about it, is one bed of iron and 
coal. They call it black Sheffield, and 
black enough it is ; but from this one 
town and its environs go nine-tenths of 
the knives that are used in the whole 
world; there being, I understand, no 
knives made at Birmingham ; the manu- 
facture of which place consists of the 
larger sort of implements, of locks of 
all sorts, and guns and swords, and of 
all the endless articles of hardware 
which go to the furnishing of a house. 
As to the land, viewed in the way of 
agriculture, it really does appear to be 
very little worth. I have not seen, ex- 
cept at Harewood and Ripley, a stack 
of wheat since I came into Yorkshire ; 
and even there, the whole I saw; and 
all that I have seen since [ came into 
Yorkshire ; and all that I saw daring a 
ride of six miles that I took into Derby- 
shire the day before yesterday ; all put 
together would not make the one-half 
of what I have many times seen in one 
single rick-yard of the vales of Wilt- 
shire. But this is all very proper: these 
coal-diggers, and iron-melters, and 
knife-makers, compel us to send the 
food to them, which, indeed, we do 
very cheerfully, in exchange for the 
produce of their rocks, and the wondrous 
works of their hands. 

The trade of Sheffield has fallen off 
less in proportion than that of the other 
manufacturing districts. North Ame- 
rica, and particularly the United States, 
where the people have so much victuals 
to cut, form a great branch of the cus- 
tom of this town. If the people of 
Sheffield could only receive a tenth part 
of what their knives sell for by retail 
in America, Sheffield might pave its 
streets with silver. A gross of knives 
and forks is sold to the Americans for 
less than three knives and forks can be 
bought at retail in a country store in 
America. No fear of rivalship in this 
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trade. The Americans may lay on their|I was a boy, in celebrating the glorious 


tariff, and double it, and triple it ; but 


. as long as they continue to cué their 


victuals, from Sheffield they must have 
the things to cut it with. 

The ragged hills all round about this 
town are bespangled with groups of 
houses inhabited by the working cut- 
lers. They have not suffered like the 
working weavers ; for, to make knives, 
there must be the hand of man. There- 
fore, machinery cannot come to destroy 
the wages of the labourer. ‘The home 
demand has been very much diminished ; 
but still the depression has here not 
been what it has been, and what it is, 
where the machinery can be brought 
into play. Weare here just upon the 
borders of Derbyshire, a nook of which 
runs up and separates Yorkshire from 
Nottinghamshire. I went to a village, 
the day before yesterday, called Mos- 
borough, the whole of the people of 
which are employed in the making of 
sickles and scythes; and where, as I 
was told, they are very well off even in 
these times. A prodigious quantity of 
these things go to the United States of 
America. In short, there are about 
twelve millions of people there, con- 
tinually consuming these things; and 
the hardware merchants here have their 
agents and their stores in the great 
towns of America ; which country, as far 
as relates to this branch of business, is 
stilla part of old England. Upon my 
arriving here on Wednesday night, the 
27th instant, I by no means intended to 
lecture until I should bea little recover- 
ed from my cold; but, to my great 
mortification, I found that the lecture 
had been advertised, and that great 
numbers of persons had actually as- 
sembled. ‘To send them out again, and 
give back the inoney, was a thing not 
to be attempted: I, therefore, went to 
the Music Hall, the place which had 
been taken for the purpose, gave them 
a specimen of the state of my voice, 
asked them whether I should proceed, 
and they, answering in the affirmative, 
on I went. I then rested until yester- 
day, and shall conclude my labours here 
to-morrow, and then proceed to “ fair 
Nottingham,” as we used to sing when 








exploits of ‘‘ Rosin Hoop and Lirrie 
Joun.” By the by, as we went from 
Huddersfield to Dewsbury, we passed 
by a hill which is celebrated as being 
the burial-place of the famed Robin 
Hood, of whom the people in this coun- 
try talk to this day. 

At Nottingham, they have advertised 
for my lecturing at the play-house, for 
the 3d, 4th, and 5thof February, and 
for a public breakfast to be given to me 
on the first of those days, I having de- 
clined a dinner agreeably to my original 
notification, and my friends insisting 
upon something or other in that sort of 
way. It is very curious that I have al< 
ways had a very great desire to see Not- 
tingham. This desire certainly origi- 
nated in the great interest that I used 
to take, and that all country boys took, 
in the history of Robin Hood, in the 
record of whose achievements, which 
were so well calculated to excite admi- 
ration in country boys, this Nottingham, 
with the word “ fair” always before it, 
was so often mentioned. The word 
fair, as used by our forefathers, meant 
fine; for we frequently read in old de- 
scriptions of parts of the country of 
such a district or such a parish, contain- 
ing a fair mansion, and the like; so 
that this town appears to have been 
celebrated as a very fine place, even in 
ancient times; but within the last thirty 
years, Nottingham has stood high in 
my estimation, from the conduct of its 
people; from their public spirit ; from 
their excellent sense as to public mat- 
ters; from the noble struggle which 
they have made from the beginning ot 
the French war to the present hour ; it 
only forty towns in England equal in 
size to Nottingham had followed its 
bright example, there would have been 
no French war against liberty; the 
Debt would have been now nearly paid 
off, and we should have known nothing 
of those manifold miseries which now 


afflict, and those greater miseries which. 


now menace, the country. The French 
would not have been in Cadiz ; the Rus- 
sians would not have been at Constan- 
tinople; the Americans would not have 


| been in the Floridas ; we should not 
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of America, France and Russia; and, | 
which is the worst of all, we should not. 
have seen the jails four times as big as | 
they were ; and should not have seen | 
Englishmen reduced to such a state of 
misery as for the honest labouring man 
to be fed worse than the felons in the 
jails. 

From Nottingham I intend to go to 
Leicester, on Saturday, the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, and to lecture there that night, 
if I shall have voice enough left for the 
purpose. ‘Thence I intended to go to 
Wolverhampton ; but my time will not 
permit ; besides the probable deficiency 
ja point of voice: and I hereby beg my 
friends at Wolverhampton to be assured, 
that I give up that place for the pre- 
sent with great regret, and will not fail 
to pay my respects to them in my way 
to modern Athens, in the spring. If I 
quit Leicester on Sunday, the 7th, 1| 
shall be in London on Monday, the Sth, 
and shall give a lecture at the Me- 
cuanics Instrirutr, on Thursday, the 
llth. This will depend upon the state 
of my voice ; but further notice of which 
{ will give in London, before the time 
shall arrive. 

And now, my friends, readers of the 
Register, let me call your attention to 
that in which you have all a very deep 
interest, particularly if you have pro- 
perty dependent on the measures of the 
Government. What that Government 
will do, it is impossible for us even to 
guess. If it proceed in its present 
course, We may prepare for that convul- 
sion, for which Murray’s Quarterly 
Review bids us prepare. If the King’s 
Speech (which will appear before you 
can possibly see this) recommend to the 
Parliament to take the question of the 
currency, or the state of the country ; if 
it recommend to the Parliament to take 
these, or either of them into considera- 
tion, then lay your account with a re- 
turn to the base paper-money; to a 
raising of prices, and all the conse- 
quences which I shall mention more 
particularly by and by. And if, during 
the first debate, you perceive the Minis- 
ters to be prepared for appointing a 
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committee to inquire into the causes of 





have had to dread tlie combined fleets | the prevalent distress, then you may be 


sure that a return to the base paper- 
money is intended; and if there be a 
return to that base paper-money, then 
be prepared for it. 

‘The consequence of a return to the 
base paper-money, no matter under what 
shape or in what name, is, that there must 
very soon be a stoppage of gold pay- 
ments at the Bank. ‘The banks about 
the country will be the agents for cireu- 
lating the Bank of England paper, which 
will be issued on no security but that 
of the stock which the Bank holds, and 
which will, therefore, be a Government 
paper to all intents and purposes. The 
exchanges will immediately be against 
us all over the world. The French funds, 
and all other funds, will immediately 
rise all over England ; because we shall 
be paying our dividends in depreciated 
paper, while their dividends will be pay- 
able in gold. 
money in the funds, as it is called, sell 
your stock instantly, and turn it into 
gold; for it is very probable that a 
sovereign will very soon sell for forty 
shillings in paper, if a measure so fatal 
as this were now to be adopted. If you 
have money lodged in the Bank, or with 
bankers, withdraw it and turn it into 
gold, unless you have an assurance from 
the conduct of the Government and the 
Parliament, that there is to be no return 
toa depreciated paper-money. Observe, 
that this measure, if it be resorted to, 
which I trust it will not, for how is it 
possible to believe that the Duke of 
Wellington, after his solemn declara- 
tions, will return to such a measure! 
If, however, the measure should be re- 
sorted to, do not expect any warning: 
it must come like a thief in the night: 
there must be no discussions on the 
matter ; for, the moment people per- 
ceived that their stock or their deposits 
were about to be paid in a depreciated 
paper, they would rush to the Bank and 
to all the country bankers, and turn 
every scrap of paper that they held into 
so much gold. No man. in his senses 
would fail to do this : it would be done as 
surely as that men love to save themselves 
from destruction. Therefore, if done at 
all, the stoppage of gold payments must 
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If, therefore, you have- 
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take place by order in Council, just as 
it did in the year 1797; and, very 
likely, on the very same day of the year, 
namely, on the 26th day of February ! 
See, then, the situation in which you 
would stand, if you had debts due to 
you; contracts unfulfilled of which you 
would be the receiver. In both these 
cases, you would be paid in depreciated 
money ; if you had money in the funds, 
or money deposited with bankers, this 
money, the moment a stoppage took 
place at the Bank, would not be worth 
in reality one-half of what it is worth 
now. ‘Therefore, be upon your guard: 
be prepared in time: get the gold, for 
that cannot deceive you. If you were 
to sell out, and lay by the gold, and if, 
after all, the Government and Parlia- 
ment did not return to the base paper- 
money, you could lose but a trifle, a 
mere trifle of interest, while, on the 
other hand, you must and would lose 
one-half of your money if the legal ten- 
der were to come and find your cretion 





in the hands of others. Be therefore 
prepared, my friends. Scores of men, 
since I have been from home, have come 
to me on purpose to thank me for hav- 
ing given that advice to them, by fol- 
lowing which they have saved their 
fortunes ; or, at least, saved themselves 
from ruin. Be you advised now, then : 
be you on your guard now ; and do not 
stand hesitating and doubting about the 
matter: get the gold, trust nobody, 
have no outstanding credits anywhere, 
draw all close about you ; diminish your 
expenses as much as possible ; and be 
snugly prepared for the grand catas- 
trophe. 

It is said by some, that the paper- 
money, if put out again, will be put out 
with limitations and restrictions, and 
will not be suffered to be out in such 
quantities as to expese the banks to 
blowing up. Now observe, what is the 
object of putting out the paper-money ? 
It is to cause prices to rise. Prices 


cannot rise in consequence of any addi- 
tional quantity of money, without a de- 
preciation of the money ; that is to say, 
without making the paper-money less 
valuable than the gold; so that the 
very object of putting out the paper- 
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money is to cause the value of the 
money to be Jess than it is now. It 
would be useless to put out a small 
quantity of the paper-money ; because 
that would not bring the relief that is 
wanted. The quantity put out must be 
large; and it must be made a legal 
tender, or it could not be kept out; so 
that, here would be open and avowed 
bankruptcy ; an openly declared inabi- 
lity to pay in gold ; on every exchange 
in the world, England would be written 
up for a bankrupt nation; its paper- 
money would be assignats to all intents 
and purposes; and never could the 
nation recover from that state, without 
passing through a series of convulsions 
something like those which marked the 
progress of the French Revolution. 

The paper-money being made legal 
tender, all men must receive it in pay- 
ments of debt; all mortgagees and 
annuitants must receive it in payment 
of interest; the fundholders must re- 
ceive it in payment of their dividends ; the 
Government must receive it in payment 
of taxes; for the remainder of the pre- 
sent leases, landlords must receive it in 
payment of rents ; but the gold, of which 
there is now a great quantity every- 
where throughout the country, would 
assert its right of superior value. As far 
as sensible men were enabled to hoard, 
they would hoard it; but a part of it 
must be used as currency still; and as 
every man, after the experience that we 
have had, would wish to possess gold 
in preference to paper, the gold sove- 
reign will pass for more than a pound 
in paper, and men would carry on their 
private transactions very frequently in 
gold. Hence would come, in a very 
short time, two prices in buying and 
selling: a paper price and a money 
price. The law of legal tender could 
not interfere here. ‘The tender would 
be legal in the case of debts, contracts, 
dividends, and taxes ; but Ropespierre, 
and RosespierRrx only, ever dreamed of 
a law to prevent men from making bar- 
gains, specifying a distinction between 
the paper and the gold. Therefore, we 
should make that distinction in a very 
short time. A man who had been paid 
once in legal tender, would take care 
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the next time to be paid in gold, or in 
a greater quantity of paper in proportion 
to the depreciation of that paper. When 
I was in France, a little before the 
reign of Rozpespieres, | used to send a 
guinea to almost any shop in St.Omer’s, 
and receive about 120 or 130 francs for 
it in paper. When I went into the mar- 
ket, which I always did to get the 
butter, while [ was at lodgings at St. 
Omer’s, the market women used to say, 
when I asked the price of a piece of 
butter, “ Six francs, Sir; but if you pay 
in money, one franc,” or thereabouts. 
So will it be in England in a very short 
time, if horrible bankruptcy and legal 
tender make their appearance again. 
Six one-pound notes for a pig; but if 
you pay in money, a sovereign. ‘This 
is WO PRICES; and as Parne said 
long ago, two prices are the passing- 
bell of paper-money. 

‘Then, look at the situation of the 
Government: collecting its taxes in 
worthless rags ; paying its soldiers two- 
pence in reality, instead of thirteen-pence 
a day. No one will give the tax-gatherer 
a bit of hard money: all the hard 
money will be kept hoarded, or will be 
confined to the traflic between man and 
man. In short, the Government and 
Parliament have, ever since the year 
1819, been attempting to accomplish 
that most impossible of all impossible 
things ; namely, the compelling of a 
nation to pay in real money debts con- 
tracted and appointments made in de- 
preciated money. 

Some men imagine, that because the 
nation experienced little distress during 
the war, while legal tender existed, it 
would experience no distress now if we 
were to return to the legal tender. 
‘These men forget that the circumstances 
have totally changed; that the com- 
merce of all the world was then ai our 
command; that foreigners could not 
come here except by special license ; 
that England was the place of deposit 
for all the riches of Europe; that there 
were no means of sending the gold out 
of the country; that the gold was, in 
fact, not in circulation at all, the greater 
part having been sent away by the Go- 
vernment ; that individuals had ne chan- 





nels through which to send it; that 
there was no open market for it; and 
that the people did not understand as 
they now understand, the doctrine of 
depreciation, and the vast superiority of 
gold over paper. Vain, therefore, is 
the hope that a legal tender paper 
would not now lead to two prices. 
Who would venture to keep buying a 
parcel of paper-money, having no fixed 
value, liable to lose one-half of its 
worth in the course of six months ? 
Every one would be anxious to have 
some gold, and as much as possible. 
Every man who went abroad must take 
some gold to pay his expenses. ‘There- 
fore, men would seek to have gold ; 
and, in order to obtain it, they would 
make their sales for gold. Whatever 
he might want to pay rent, to pay taxes, 
to pay interest on mortgage, to pay 
annuities, he would be content to have 
in paper; but whatever he wanted to 
keep by him for any time at all, he 
would take care to have in gold. ‘There 
would be a paper price and a gold price, 
as there was in the market of St.Omer's, 
and the Government would have to 
receive the paper, and the gold would 
remain amongst the people. Rosss- 
PIERRE passed a law to put people to 
death for making this distinction ; he 
would insist that assignats and gold 
should circulate side by side ; and, after 
having shed rivers of blood to accom- 
plish his purpose, came the just guillo- 
tine which put an end to his law and his 
life. 

Thus, my friends, you are warned in 
time: be sensible, be wise: turn into 
gold every thing that you can, and then 
sleep soundly in the night, and in the 
day-time calmly view the progress of 
events. If you disregard my advice; 
if you treat it with suspicion ; if you 
hesitate to act upon it ; and if ruin fall 
upon you, the fault will not be mine. 
If you have any thing to sell, and can 
obtain any thing near the value of it for 
ready money, sell it now, and turn the 
proceeds into gold, and keep this gold 
until the end of the session of Parlia- 
ment, which is now about to begin. I 
tell you again, that if legal tender come, 
it will come like a thief in the night. 
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Be vigilant; be prudent; act at once, 
and believe me 
Your faithful friend, 
and most obedient servant, 
Wn. COBBETT. 


P. S. Look at the motto to this paper; 
look well at it; read it a dozen times 
over: in such an hour, how precious 
will be a sovereign in gold! 





ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Tux last notice that I gave about this 
work, was, that the next Number would 
be published on the 10th of February. 
I then thought that I should be in town 
sooner than I shall be there. I must, 
therefore, put it off until the first of 
March, when I shall continue it monthly 
regularly until the work be completed. 
Since I have been from home, scores of 
persons have come to me to thank me 
for writing this book, especially young 
men; which is calculated to give me, and 
does give me, a great deal of pleasure 
and of pride. A very good-looking rather 
young man introduced himself to me 
at Leeds, with a request to shake me by 
the hand, and as he held my hand in 
his, he said, ‘‘ 1 have to thank this hand 
for making me a sober man.” And cer- 
tainly | do believe that [ have done 
more in this way than all the parsons in 
the kingdom ; than all the teachers of 
all the sorts of religion put together. I 
write that which men will read, and 
remember as well as read; and my 
little books will be read with delight 
and advantage, when all the dull rub- 
bish of all the lazy parsons, and all the 
mongrel teachers, will have been used 
for the singeing of fowls, or for purposes 
more vile. 





BIRMINGHAM 
POLITICAL UNION. 


Tuts is a very important matter. 
We see, at last, then, the middle class 
uniting with the working classes. 
Everywhere where I have been, I have 
endeavoured to show the necessity of 





such union. The boroughmongers have 
long contrived to divide these two classes, 
for purposes much too obvious to men- 
tion. At last, the middle class begins 
to perceive that it must be totally sacri- 
ficed, unless it make a stand, and a 
stand it cannot make unsupported by 
the lower class. The declaration, or 
address, put forth by the leaders in this 
union, is evidently from the pen of Mr. 
Taomas Arrwoop; and, like every 
thing else that comes from his pen, 
exhibits a great deal of knowledge and 
a great deal of talent. ‘The main ob- 
ject of the union is to obtain for these 
two classes their share of the represen- 
tation in Parliament. Were I disposed 
to be as ill-natured as some people have 
been towards me, I might call this in- 
consistent in Mr. Arrwoop, seeing that, 
only last year, he disapproved of my 
wishing for reform, until the grand 
question of the currency should be 
settled. 1 do not call this inconsistency 
in him: he has seen reason to change 
his mind ; he has seen reason to convince 
him that the nation cannot be saved 
without admitting the people at large 
to a share in the representation. This 
now seems to be the opinion of all men 
of any sense and sincerity, Everywhere 
you hear men exclaim, that no effort is 
of any avail, or can be of any avail, as 
long as the House of Commons shall 
be constituted as it is. It is in vain to 
attempt to disguise this fact. Reform’ 
or convulsion is our choice. It is now 
twenty years since I contended in print 
over and over again, that as long as 
the paper bubble could be kept up we 
should have no reform ; and now that 
the bubble seems to be drawing towards 
the close of its destructive existence, 
reform appears to be approaching al- 
most of its own accord. 

There is an article in the QuarrsaLy 
Review that has excited a great deal 
of public attention. It calls for a reform 
of Parliament ; it calls for an adjust- 
ment; it calls, in short, for what I have 
been calling for so many years. It calls 
for those very things which it applauded 
the Ministers for in 1817, for endeavour- 
ing to stifle by their dungeon and gag- 
ging bills, Strange change! But no- 
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thing like the changes that we have yet 
to behold. We shall see such changes 
before three years are over our heads ; 
or, at any rate, in a comparatively short 
space of time, as no nation ever yet 
saw. The people everywhere are in 
full expectation of these changes: you 
meet with not a man who is not pre- 
pared for them ; and it is very curious 
that every one seems to look forward 


to them as the only ground of hope. I) 


look upon this Birmingham address as 
a matter of great public importance, 
and as such, I insert it here, recom- 
mending my readers to go through it 
with the greatest attention. 





BIRMINGHAM = POLITICAL 
FOR THE PROTECTION 
RIGHTS. 


‘The experience of the last fifteen years, must 
certainly have convinced the most incredulous 
that the rights and interests of the middle and 
lower classes of the people, are not efficiently 
represented in the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment. A very few observations will be sufh- 
cient to place this importaut subject beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

In the year 1419, a bill was passed intoa 
law, under the assumption that it would add 
only four per cent. to the national taxes and 
burdens. It is now very generally acknow- 
ledged that the bill thus passed into a law, has 
added cent. per cent. to the national burdens; 
instead of four per cent., that it is literally 
doubled, or is in the undeniable process of 
doubling, the real weight, and the real value 
of every tax, rent, and monied obligation, in 
the kingdom. ‘Ten years have since elapsed : 
and yet, to this day, no adequate effort has 
been made by the representatives of the peo- 
ple to reduce the taxes in a degree correspond- 
ing with the increase which has thus been 
surreptitiously effected in their weight and 
pressure! What further proof is required of 
the absolute necessity of reform ? 

Nor has any attempt been made by the le- 
gislature to retrace their steps, and to rectify 
the grievous oppression which has thus been 
occasioned. On the contrary, the fatal error is 
now coolly acknowledged, and the country is 
gravely assured, by the very men who benefit 
by the measure, that it is now too late to 
retreat // 

At three different periods, during the ope- 
ration of this fatal measure, and now a fourth 
time, the industrious classes of the community 

enerally, have been-reduced to a state of 
tress which has heretofore been unex- 
aippled in its genéral extent and severity. At 
each of these periods, the profits of produc- 
tive capital and industry have been destroyed, 
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or so much reduced, as no longer to afford 
the just and necessary inducements to the 
employment of labour. The working classes 
of the country have thus been thrown gene- 
rally out of employment, or they have been 
compelled to endure more labour than nature 
can support, or their fair and reasonable earn- 
ings have been sacrificed, iu order to prevent 
the ruin of their employers. 

Strange and unnatural as this state of things 
evidently is, it has, more than once, been at- 
tended with anomalies which have rendered 
it ten times more unnatural still. The mar- 
kets have been glutted with food and clothing 
on the one hand, and with a hungry and 
naked population on the other. ‘The most 
eminent parliamentary authorities have de- 
' clared that the Joaves have been too many for 
| the mouths, and that the mouths have been 
| too many forthe loaves, at the very same time ! 

It is most certain, that if the rights and in- 
terests of the industrious classes ef the com- 
munity had been properly represented in Par- 
liament, a general state of distress, attended 
with anomalies like these, would have com- 
manded the instant attention of the House of 
Commons. The cause of the distress would 
have been ascertained, and the proper remedy 
would have been applied without delay. But, 
| what has been the conduct of the House of 

Commons? To this very day, the cause of 
‘these strange and unnatural, and distressful 
anomalies, has never once been inquired into ! 
Atthree different periods, when this vital sub- 
ject has been brought before the House of 
Commons, they have literally refused to allow 
its investigation! In the year 1¢22, Mr. Wes- 
| tern gave notice of a motion to inquire into 
' the cause of the national distress. The House 
of Commons refused to grant the inquiry ! In 
| 1827, Mr. Edward Davenport gave notice 
lof a similar motion. The House of Com- 
mons refused to grant the inquiry! In 
the last year, Sir Richard Vyvyan gave 
notice of a similar motion. And again the 
House of Commons refused to grant the in- 
quiry ! Upon three different occasions, the 
House of Commons has thus exposed itself to 
the suspicion of either a total unwillingness, 
or a total inability, to protect the most vital 
interests of the country. 

Here, then, we have proof that the rights 
and interests of the great mass of the come 
munity are not properly represented in Parlia- 
ment. A triple proof has been added to every 
argument which had previously been drawn 
from reason and experience, that an effectual 
representation of the industrious classes in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament is alike ne- 
cessary to the welfare of the people, and the 
safety of the throne. 

Nor is this state of things much to be won- 
dered at, when the present state and composi- 
tion of the Commons’ House of Parliament are 
considered. That honourable House, in its 
present state, is evidently too far removed in 
habits, wealth, and station, from the wants 
and interests of the lower aud middle classes 
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of the people, to have any just views respecting 
them, or any close identity of feeling with 
them. The greataristocratical interests of all 
kinds are well represented there. The landed 
interest, the church, the law, the monied in- 
terest ;—all these have engrossed, as it were, 
the House of Commons into their own hands, 
the members of that honourable House being 
all immediately aud closely connected with 
those great interests. But the interests of in- 
dustry and of trade have scarcely any repre- 
sentatives at all! These, the most vital inte- 
rests of the nation, the sources of all its wealth 
and of all its strength, are comparatively 
unrepresented ; whilst every interest connected 
in any way with the national burdens is re- 
presented in the fullest degree! If any few 
individual members of the House of Commons 
should happen to be concerned in trade, it may 
be truly said that such members are in general 
far more concerned in interests hostile to trade, 
than in trade itself. They are, too often, rich 
and retired capitalists, who have, perhaps, left 
one-tenth of their wealth in trade, and have 
withdrawn the other nine-tenths from active 
occupation. It is, therefore, of but little con- 
sequence to them whether trade Rourishes or 
not. It is possible, indeed, that upon some 
occasions, these rich and retired capitalists 
may derive a jealous and morbid satisfaction 
from the sufferings of their competitors in 
trade ; and after having availed themselves of 
the facilities of credit, to accumulate their own 
fortunes, they may possibly contemplate, with 
pleasure, the removal of those facilities from 
others, and their hopeless and unavailing 
struggles tu follow in the same career. 

Undoubtedly, it is essential to the national 
welfare that this state of things should be 
changed. The “ Citizens and Burgesses’”’ of 
the House of Commons should, in general, be 
real ** Citizens and Burgesses ;”” men engaged 
in trade, and actively concerned in it; and 
having their fortunes and their prospects in 
life committed in it. The present members 
of the House of Commons, although called 
* Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses,” are 
practically all ‘* Knights of the Shire ;" inas- 
much as they are generally possessed of the 
same fortunes, and living under the same ha- 
bits, influences, and impressions as “ Knights 
of the Shire.’’ It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that the members of the House of 
Commons should exhibit, generally, a total 
ignorance of trade, and of the wants and in- 
terests of the industrious classes of the com- 
munity; and too frequently an indisposition 
tw inquire into the distresses of the trade, or to 

ive themselves any great trouble in relieving 
them. 

It is idle to blame this kind of conduct in 
them, Itis in the nature of man to look prin- 
cipally to his own interest. J¢ is the public 
themselves who are to blame, for having allowed 
a state of things to grow up in which the public 
wnterests are entrusted into improper hands. If 
the public had kept a proper guard over their 
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real ** Citizens and Burgesses,’’ selected from 
among themselves, and having the same inute- 
rests as themselves, acquaisted with the same 
wants, and modes,and means, and living under 
the same habits, influences, and impressions 
as themselves, then the rights aud interests 
of the industrious classes would have been 
properly guarded and secured. This was the 
practice in the better days of the constitution ; 
and it must become the practice again; or 
there can be no prosperity, uo liberty, no se- 
curity for this injured and degraded nation. 
But it is not merely of the want of a commu- 
nity of interest, of feeling, and of knowledge 
in the House of Commons, that the industrious 
classes have a right to complain. A majority 
of that honourable House is generally believed 
to be elected by a few hundred rich individuals 
only; and near one hundred of its members 
are exposed to the suspicion of having their 
judgments biassed by the influence of emolu- 
meuts drawn from the public purse. The in- 
terests of the mass of the people are thus 
exposed to dangers ou all sides, and protected 
on none. Ignorance, imbecility, and indif- 
ference, on'the one hand; power, influence, 
and perhaps corruption, on the other; all 
these combine to render the cause of the in- 
dustrious classes hopeless in England, unless 
some measures can be devised fur restoring to 
those important classes that legal control 
over the legislative functions, which the con- 


Without this, it is probable that the reward of 
industry will be permaneutly destroyed; and 
that the merchants, manufacturers, farmers, 
and traders of the united kingdom will be re- 
duced to a state of geveral poverty and degra- 
dation; whilst the working classes will be 
driven down in their wages, and deprived of 
employment generally, until they have no 
other resource but the uvercrowded workhouse 
for their support. 

From all these considerations, it follows, 
therefore, that an effectual reform in the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the welfare aud security of the 
country. 

But how is reform to be obtained? Is it 
reasonable to expect that the men whose igno- 
rance and imbecility have caused the national 
injuries and distresses, should voluntarily re- 
form themselves? The thing is not possible. 
What then must we do? Shall we have re- 
course to a vigour trenching upon the law ? 
Ged forbid. Fortunately for us, and for our 
country, the constitution has yet preserved to 
us some conservatory principles, to which we 
may have recourse, and by means of which we 
may hope that this great and vital object may 
be accomplished in a just, legal, and peaceful 
way. 

T he exercise of those principles, however, is 
surrounded with many legal difficulties and 


dangers, which can only be counteracted by a | 


general union and organization of the indus- 
trious classes, and which render counsel, cau- 





own concerns ; if they had seut to Parliamen; 


tion, and direction, necessary at every step, 


stitution has originally placed in their hands, , 
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The soundest legal advice, the most inflexible | tendency to trench upon the rights and inte- 


integrity, the most generous, upright, and 
honourable motives, aud the most dutiful sub- 
mission to the laws, are all required to ensure 
ultimate success. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, it is 
necessary to form a general political union and 
organization of the industrious classes, and to 
appoint a political council, to inquire, consult, 
consider, and determine, and report from time 
to time, upon the legal rights which yet re- 
main to us, and upon the political measures 
which it may be legaland advisable to have re- 
course to. Itis necessary also, to provide perma- 
nent funds fur the defrayment of the necessary 
legal expenses, which may be ivcurred, under 
the direction of the PottricaL CounciL; for 
money is the sinew of law ; and without great 
expense, no great object can be secured. 

But it is not alone in the cause of reform, 
that union, and counsel, aud organization, and 
co-operation, are necessary on the part of the 
industrious classes. The benefits which even 
the present state of the representation is capa- 
ble of administering, are not properly secured to 
the public, from the want of some organized and 
efficient means of bringing the interests and 
opinions, and the wants and modes and means 
of the community to the knowledge of the 
legislative bodies. It is au old proverb, that 
** what is every one’s business is no one’s busi- 
ness,” and, therefore, the common business of 
** every one,” is generally attended to by none. 
What more important business can “ every 
one” have, than that of bringing the interests 
and the wants of the community to the know- 
ledge of the legislative councils ? However de- 
sirous both Houses of Parliament may be of 
promoting the happiness and welfare of the 
community, they have not sufficient means of 
obtaining a knowledge of their wants and in- 
terests, nor uf the measures necessary for their 
gratification and protection. Bred up in the 
lap of luxury, and surrounded by bands of 
flatterers and parasites, and of interested and 
designing men, whose business is to deceive 
and misrepresent, the members of the legisla- 
ture have no sufficient means of coming toa 
knowledge of the wide-spread havoe which 
their own measures produce throughout the 
country. A casual town’s meeting now and 
then, without system, consistency, or perma- 
nency of object, or operation, and, perhaps, a 
county meeting at distant intervals, still more 
yrecarious and irregular, combined with du- 
bivus and generally delusive representations 
from the public press; these furnish, at pre- 
seut, almost the only means of bringing the 
constituent and the legislative bodies into use- 
ful and efficient contact with each other. 
Hence, the pernicious legislation under which 
the country now suffers. lence, tbe innumer- 
/ able acts of parliament, which are passed to 
day and repealed to-morrow, which are passed 
again on the third day, and again counteracted 
/ on the fourth, and which, whether passed, or 
| repealed, or counteracted, or continued in 
» force, have still a constant and increasing 


| rests of the industrious classes of the commu- 


nity. If those important classes of men had 
been properly protected by political unions 
among themselves, if they had possessed poli- 
tical couvcils in all the great towns and dis- 
tricts, with ample funds at their command, and 
with such intellect and integrity as their own 
ranks abundantly afford; under these cireum- 
,Stances, it would not have been possible for 
those innumerable acts to have been passed, 
which now hem in, as it were, the rights and 
liberties of the subject on every side, and ren- 
der it almost impossible for the poor man to 
move, without trenching upon a law. Societies 
of this kind, would have watched closely the 
_ proceedings of the legislature, they would have 
sounded the alarm on the approach of danger ; 
| they would have pointed out every rash, un- 
just, destructive or oppressive measure, the 
very moment it was first agitated; and there 
|is no reason to believe that Parliament would 
not have listeved to remonstrances thus timely, 
constitutionally, and efficiently supplied. The 
tex receivers, would have been reduced in their 
capital and income, in the same degree as the 
tax payers; or they would, at any rate, never 
have been permitted to build up their own ag- 
grandisement out of the plunder and degra- 
dation of the tar payers! ‘The taxes of the 
‘country, instead of pressing almost exclu- 
sively upon the poor, would have been made 
|to press justly and equally upon the rich; 
instead of throttling, as it were, the industry of 
ithe country, and consigning the struggling 
tradesman to the gaol, they would have been 
collected out of the accumulations and super- 
fluities of the nation, and not out of its difficul- 
ties, embarrassments, and distresses, The 
prosperity of all would have been preserved ; 
and all would have been brought to contribute 
equally to the national emergencies, according 
to thei’ respective means. 

Undoubtedly, it is just and necessary that 
the taxes of the country should be reduced in 
the same degree as the price of labour is re- 
duced, and as the value of the mopey iu which 
they are collected is increased. We estimate 
this reduction of taxes at full one-half their 
present amount, By a measure of this kind, 
much distress and injury must certainly be 
experienced among the tax receivers and de- 
pendents of the Government. But this distress 
and injury have already been experienced in 
a sevenfold degree by the tax payers. The 
same justice ought to exist for one as for the 
other. We could have wished that all distress 
and injury might have been prevented, among 
either of these great divisions of society, by a 
just and proper adaptation of the money of the 
country, to the existing state of the taxes, 
rents; debts, contracts, and obligations of the 
country. By this great measure, all the dis- 
tress which the cuuntry has endured, might 
have been prevented. By this great measure, 
all the distress which the country now suffers, 
may yet be relieved, By this great measure, 
the general state of prosperity which existed 
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in the years 1824 and 1825, may yet be re-' 


stored, and rendered permanent throughout the 
country. 

All this was and is in the power of the Go- 
vernment, unless indeed the devastation of agri- 
culture, combined with the exelusion of foreign 
grain from our markets, have already destroy- 
ed the stock of provisions necessary for the sup- 
port of the population. 

But the Government have refused this just, 
wholesome, and necessary measure. Instead 
of adjusting the measure of value, they have de- 
creed that the country shall be ferced through 
the rugged path of adjusting the innumerable 
things which it measures !! Instead of accom- 
modating their money to the existing habits 
and associations of men’s minds, and to the 
state of prices, taxes, contracts,’ wages, 
rents, debts, and obligations existing among 
the present generation of men, they have 
thought proper to force back all those great 
interests into conformity with ap ancient, ob- 
solete, and unsuitable standard of value! It is 
through this rugged road, that the Government 
compels the nation to travel. Be it so then. 
The Government have chosen their own path. 
It is but just that it should lead them to the 
same reckoning as it brings the country. It 
is but just that the taxes of the Government 
should be reduced in the same degree as the 
wages of labour. The Government will give 
to us the ancient prices and the ancient wages. 
We will give to them the ancient taxes and the 
ancient salaries. All their salaries, payments, 
and expenses were doubled in depreciated money, 
But they were not doubled in the ancient comms. 
Nor shall they so be doubled with our consent. 
We will give them one-ha/f the present monied 
amount of the taxes. We will give them the full 
amount of the property and labour which we 
contracted to give them when the present taxes 
were imposed. But we will not willingly give 
them one shilling more. ‘This is the line of 
conduct which the Government forces upon us. 
The taxes of the country are now doubled in 
veal value by the increase which is effected in 
the value of the money in which they are col- 
lected. And when the present monetary mea- 
sures of the Government shall have produced 
their full effect in forcing down the prices of 
British property aud labour to the continental 
level, there can then be no doubt that the pres- 
sure of the taxes upon the industrious classes 
will be double what & now is. 

Unless the taxes, therefore, are reduced in 
the same degree as the value of money is raised, 
all the property and all the labour of the coun- 
try will be laid prostrate at the feet of the Go- 
vernment! Therefore the taxes must be reduced, 


One other subject requires the most serious | 


investigation, No one can have read the 
Bank Reports of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, upon which the Act, which has had the 


effect of confiscating the property and labour | 


of the industrious classes, was founded in 1919, 


discrepancy which exists between the evidence 
given, and the decision come to. Almostevery 
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witness that was examined, gave warning of 
the general distress which such a tremendous 
measure must produce ; but when the distress 
came, it was strangely and perversely attributed 
to every possible cause that could be imagined, 
excepting only the one which the witnesses had 
pointed out and foretold!! Nor can any one 
have attended to the proceedings of Parliament 
for the last ten years, without being still more 
forcibly struck with the oblique aud pertina- 
cious determination which has been constantly 
exhibited, or refuse all further inquiry into 
this most important subject. The subject in- 
deed has been shunned as a very pestilence, 
as if it were not possible to allude to it without 
some great and undefined danger, which it 
was of the last importance to avoid. In the 
mean while, it is undoubted that this very 
measure has occasioned hundreds of millions 
sterling of profit to some parties, whilst much 
greater losses have been occasioned to others, 
Now, if any part of this enormous and unjust 
profit should have found its way corruptly inte 
the pockets of members of Parliament, whe 
may possibly have made both the Parliament 
and the country their dupes, the national jus- 
tice most certainly requires that such members 
of Parliament should be brought to trial, and 
to condign punishment. 

When the notorious South Sea Scheme was 
exposed and brought to light about a hundred 
years ago, the whole couutry resounded with 
petitions from all quarters, calling for justice 
on the heads of the guilty. In this nefarious 
couspiracy, members of Parliameut, lords of 
the treasury, chancellors of the exchequer, and 
secretaries of state, were found implicated ; and 
all were brought to justice. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed to prevent the parties impli- 
cated from leaving the kingdom, and also from 
alienating their estates and effects. Another 
Act of Parliament was passed for the purpose 
of inquiring into the private fortunes of the 
directors and promoters of the scheme; and of 
compelling them to give up the plunder which 
they hadmade. Under this Act of Parliament, 
the directors were compelled to give up from 
their private fortunes the sum of 1,700,0004,, 
an immense sum in those days, which was afe 
terwards distributed among their victims as 
some small compensation for the losses which 
they had sustained. Upon the present occas 
sion, there can be no doubt that the losses and 
injuries which have already been inflicted by 
the Act of 1819, have been a hundred times 
greater than any which attended the South Sea 
Scheme. It is, therefore, of the highest im- 
portance, that an effectual Parliamentary in- 
quiry should be instituted into this mysterious 
subject, and that any members of Parliament 
who may corruptly have derived profit from the 
national injuries, should be compelled to give 
up such profit for the purpose of distribatin 
it among the victims of their policy, or F 
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| otherwise appropriating it as circumstance 
without being struck with the remarkable | 


may require. : 
Thousands of oe sors families have been 
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or less impoverished and deprived of the hard- 
earned fruits of their honest industry. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of valuable workmen have 
been deprived of employment, and reduced to 
a state of indigeuce aud degradation. The 
whole country has been covered with difficul- 
ties, discords, and anxieties ; with losses, in- 
juries, aud privations ; with broken fortunes ; 
with broken hearts. Who has done these 
things? A national imvestigation must be 
instituted. 

On whatsoever side we turn our eyes, we 
thus find subjects of the highest public im- 
portance, every where demanding the public 
attention, and every where requiring the legal 
interference of the industrious classes. The 
vindication of the Natrionat Justice, the 
equalisation and reduction of the NATIONAL 
Taxes, the protection of public rights, THE 
Repress or Pustic WronGs, the necessity of 
RerorM tN PARLIAMENT, and the relief of the 
Nartona. Distness, all require that the Na- 
TIONAL MIND should slumber no more. 

Under these views and impressions it is, 
therefore, that we propose to form, in Bir- 
MINGHAM, a GRNERAL PoLiTicAt UNion of the 
InpustTrious CLasses, for the Prorectrion 
or Pustic Ricuts. We are forbidden to ex. 
ercise the constitutional privilege of electing 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT; but we are not 
forbidden to appoint councils of our own, un- 
der whose guidance we may act, and through 
whose meaus we may bring the moral force of 
the public opinion, to act legally upon the le- 
gislative functions. By means of these coun- 
cils, dependeut on the breath of the Peopte, 
and representing the true iuterests of the 
P£orpLe, we may yet hope to have the Ricurts, 
Liserties, and INTERESTS OF ALL, peacefully 
aud legally restored and secured. We shall, 
at any rate, succeed in collecting and organiz- 
ing the public opinion, and in bringiug the 
public wrongs and grievances to the knowledge 
of the legislative bodies, and more particularly 
of the Crown itself, the natural refuge of the 
people underall complaints against the House 
of Commons. Our gracious King still pos- 
sesses high and extensive prerogatives regard- 
ing the elections of members of Parliament, 
aud those prerogatives we cannot doubt that 
he will put in force, for the protection of bis 
faithful people, whenever their wants and in 
terests shall have been fully and efficiently 
ascertained. 





The following, then, are the objects of the 
Po.iTicaL Union : 


\st.—To obtain by every just and legal 
means, such a REvor™ in the Commons'House 
or PARLIAMENT, as may ensure @ REAL and 
EFFECTUAL REPRESENTATION OP THE LOWER 
AND Mipp_e CLasses OF THER PeoPLe in that 
House, 

2ud.—To inquire, consult, consider, and 
determine, respecting the rights and liberties 
of the industrious classes, and respecting the 
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legal means of securing those which remain 
and recovering those which are lust. 

3rd.—To prepare petitions, addresses, and 
remonstrances to the Crown and the Legisla- 
tive Bodies, respecting the preservation and 
restoration of PusLic RiGuts, and respecting 
the repeal of bad laws, and the enactment of 
good laws. 

4th.—To prevent and redress as far as prac- 
ticable, all LOCAL PUBLIC WRONGS AND OP- 
PRESSIONS, and all LOCAL ENCKOACHMENTS 
upon the rights, interests, and privileges of 
the community. 

5th.—To obtain the repeal of the Matt and 
Beer Taxes; aud, in general, to obtain an 
alteration in the system of taxation, so as to 
cause it to press less severely upon the indus- 
trious classes of the community, and more 
equally upon the wealthy classes. 

6th.—To obtain the reduction of each sepa- 
rate tax and expense of the Government in the 
same degree as the legislative increase in the 
value of money, has increased their respective 
values, aud has reduced and is reducing the 
general prices of iéabour throughout the 
country. 

7th.—To promote peace, union, and con- 
cord, among all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and to guide aud direct the public mind 
into uniform, peaceful, and legitimate opera- 
tions ; instead of leaving it to waste its strength 
in loose, desultory, and unconnected exertions, 
or to carve to its own objects, unguided, un- 
assisted, and uncontrolled. 

8th.—To collect and organize the peaceful 
expression of the PUBLIC OPINION, 80 as to 
bring it to act upon the legislative functions in 
a just, legal, and effectual way. 

9th.—To influence by every legal means, 
the elections of members of Parliament, so as 
to promote the return of upright and capable 
representatives of the people. 

10ih.—To adopt such measures as may be 
legal and necessary for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an effectual and parliamentary investiga- 
tion into the situation of the country, and into 
the cause of its embarrassments and difficul- 
ties, with the view of relieving the NATIONAL 
Disteess, of rendering justice to the injured 
as far as practicable, and of bringing to trial, 
any members of either House of Parliament, 
who may be found to have acted from criminal 
or corrupt motives. 





The above are the Onsrcts of the Potiti- 
cat Union. The following are its RuLes and 
REGULATIONS :— 

lst.—The Constitution of this Society is es- 
sentially popular. [t admits as equal members, 
all persons whatever, whose names shall be 
registered in the books of the Union, so long 
as they shall conform to the rules and regu- 
latious of the Union. 

2ud.—The general management of the affairs 
of the Union is committed to a PouiticaL 
CounciL, chosen annually at the GENERAL 
MeetinGs of the Members or THe Union, 
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and subject only to the control of such aanual 
or other general meetings. 
3rd.—All persons becoming members of the 
Union, are expected to contribute such dona- 
tions and annual or quarterly subscriptions as 
they can conveniently afford, the subscriptions 
not being less than Is. per quarter. 
4th.—A general annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Union takes place on the first 
Monday in July. The members vf the Union 
also meet whenever called together by order 
of the Political Council, or by a requisition 
signed by the chairman or deputy chairman 
of the Political Council, and countersigned by 
the secretary; or by a requisition signed by 
any seven of the Political Council, or by not 
less than 200 members of the Union. No 
general meeting can be held unless the requi- 
sition is advertised in a Birmingham news- 
paper, or otherwise is placarded in fifty streets 
of the town. The Secretary produces the 
books for inspection at all general meetings. 
5th.—The general meetings of the members 
of the Union choose annually, on the first 
Monday in July, the Potrricat Councit of 
not less than 36 individuals ; into whose hands 
the disposition and expenditure of the funds of 
the Society, and the general management of 
its concerns for the ensuing year, are confided. 
6th.—The Political Council cannot exist 
more than one year without being re-chosen 
by the general meetings. At the general 
meetings each individual is put in nomination 
separately (or in such way as the general 
meetings may direct), and is declared a mem- 
ber of the Council by the majority of members 
of the Union present. The chairman decides 
on which side is the majority; unless a divi 
sion is demanded by fifty members present, in 
which case a division takes place, and tellers 
appointed ou each side. 
7th.—The general meetings choose annually 
three auditors fur the ensuing year, who shall 
pass the accounts of the Council for such year; 
and in case two of such auditors shall not agree 
in passing the accounts, the subject of differ- 
ence shall be submitted to the general meet- 
ings. 
éth.—The general meetings choose a trea- 
surer and trustees, in whose hands the funds 
of the society are deposited. 
9th.—The Political Council meet weekly, 
or as often as they may deem necessary ; at 
such meetings five of them are competent to 
act; they keep a record of their proceedings, 
and they appoint general meetings of the so- 
ciety as often as may become expedient. 
10th—The Political Council appoint a 
chairman, a deputy chairman, a secretary, 
collectors of contributions, and such other 
officers, cither with or without salaries as may 
be found expedient. 
1lth.—The Council employ such solicitors 
and legal advisers as they may approve. 
12th.—Phe Council employ the funds of the 
society solely in effecting the objects of the 
society, to the best of their judgment and dis- 
cretion; and no money can be drawn from the 
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treasurer or trustees, without ax order passed 
by the Council, and signed by five of its mem- 
bers. 

13th.—No part of the funds of the society 
can be expended in any object in which a 
member of the Council is personally interest- 
ed, without the previous consent of two-thirds 
of the members of the Council present at a 
meeting specially called fur the purpose of 
considering the subject. 

14th.—The Council pay their own expenses. 
They hold no secret meetings. They have 
power to add to their number, and to dismiss 
from the general meetings any persons dis- 
turbing the peace, or violating the rules and 
regulations of the society. 

15th.—No alteration of, or addition to, the 
rules and regulations of the society can, be 
adopted without being previously submitted to 
the Council, and recommended by a majority 
to a general meeting of the society. 
16th.—The subscriptions of noblemen and 
gentlemen, are invited in support of the Poti- 
TicAL Union; the objects of which being 
strictly conservatory, are calculated in restor- 
ing the jast rights and interests of the INDUS- 
TRIOUS CLAssEs, to confirm the ConsTiTUTION- 
AL PriviLeces of the Artsvocracy, and to 
preserveevery class of the community from the 
common anarchy which threatens all. 





The following are the duties of the Mem- 
BERS of the PotiricaL Union: 

lst.—Tuo be good, faithful, and loyal sub- 
jects of the King. 

2nd.—To obey the laws of the land; and 
where they cease to protect the rights, liber- 
ties, and interests of the community, to ene 
deavour to get them changed by just, legal, 
and peaceful means, ONLY. 

3rd.—To present themselves at all general 
meetings of the PoLrTicat UNION, as far as 
they conveniently can ; to conduct themselves 
peaceably and legally at such meetings, and 
to depart to their respective homes as soon as 
the chairman shall leave the chair. 

4th.—-To choose only just, upright, and 
able men, as members of the PoLiTicaL 
Counc, and to dismiss them, and elect 
others in their stead, whenever they shall 
cease to watch over and defend THe RicutTs, 
LiBERTI@S,; AND INTERESTS oF THE LOWER 
AND Maeppue CLAsses orf THE PeoP.e. 

5th.To obey, strictly, all the just and le- 
gal directions of tue Potrricat Councit, of 
soon as they shall be made public, and so far 
as they can, legally and convenieutly, be 
obeyed. 

6th.—To bear in mind that the strength of 
our society consists in the Peace, Order, 
Unity, and Lecacity of our proceedings ; and 
to consider all persons as enemies who shall, 
in any way, invite or promote violence, dis- 
cord, or division, or avy illegal or doubtful 
measures, 

7th.— Never to forget that by the exercise 
of the above qualities, we shall produce the 
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peaceful display of an immense, organized, 
moral power, which cannot be despised or dis- 
regarded; but that, if we do not keep clear of 
the innumerable and intricate laws which 
surround us, the lawyer and the soldier will 
probably break in upon us, and render all our 
exertions vain, 





The following are the duties of the Mem- 
peas of the Potiticat Councic: 

Ist.—To endeavour, to the utmost of their 
power, tu carry into effect the opsKcTs of the 
Potiticat Union, by every just, legal, and 
peaceful means. 

2nd.—To use none other than just, legal, 
and peaceful means. 

3rd.—To seek no private objects of their 
own, and to use the funds of the society solely 
ia promoting the objects of the society. 

4th.—To watch closely the proceedings of 
the Legislature, and to present petitions and 
remonstrances to the Crown and Legislative 
Bodies, whenever the rights, liberties, and 
interests of the lower and middle classes of the 
community are invaded; or, whenever they 
can be restored or secured, 

5th.—To endeavour to devise the means of 
preserving the peace and order of this town 
and neighbourheod, during any political con- 
vulsions which may be brought upon the 
country, through the distress occasioned by 
the mismanagement of public affairs. 

6th.—To consider and report upon the le- 
gality and practicability of holding CenrricaL 
MeertinGs of Dececares from the INDusTRtI- 
ous CLAssts, in the same manner as similar 
kinds of Mserincs were lately held by the 
Dececates of the Agriculturalists, assembled 
at Henderson’s Hotel. 

7th.—To consider the means of organizing 
& system of operations, whereby the PuBLic 
Press may be influenced to act geverally in 
support of the PuBtic INTERESTS. 

8th.—In all their proceedings, to look 
chiefly to the recovery and preservation of the 
Ricuts AND INTERESTS OF THE LowER AND 
Mippce Crassés Or THE Prope, taking care 
never tosanction any measures which are cal- 
culated to circumscribe or endanger any just 
rights or immunities of the privileged orders. 

These, then, are the views aud OBJECTs, and 
these are the Rutes, Recutations, and Pro- 
visions under which we propose to form the 
PotiricalL UNION FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
Pusiic Ricuts. We respectfully submit them 
to our Fe_tow-Townsmen, for their sanction 
and support, and for such corrections and im- 
provements as they may suggest. 

In seeking a reform in the Commons’ House 
of Patliameut, we thiuk it proper to declare 
that we make no complaint against the House 
of Lords. ‘That Right Honourable House ful- 
fils its duty as an intermediate body between 
the Crown and the people; and it has often 
stood forward in defence of popular rights. 
when those rights have been endangered. 
But, by some means of other, the influence of 
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the House of Lords breaking out from its pro- 
per sphere, has gradually extended itself to the 
elections of the members of the House of 
Commons, and this jatter House, thus par- 
taking of the station, habits, and modes of 
thinking of the Upper House, has, conse- 
quently, lost its original character, and become 
inefficient for the discharge of the duties pre- 
scribed to it by the constitution. 

Nor have we any fault to find in the general 
frame and fabric of our excellent constitution, 
On the contrary, we readily acknowledge, 
what all experience confirms, that no system 
could possibly be devised, better suited to the 
genius and habits of the British people. We 
ouly find fault with the present state aud com- 
position of the /eople’s own House, where, in 
our judgment, the interests aud rights of the 
people are not properly understood; aud, con- 
sequently, not properly defended and secured. 
If we should succeed in obtaining a just and 
effectual reform in this honourable House, it 
will be happy for us, and for all classes of our 
countrymen ; for it is now sufficiently evident 
that through the mismanagement and in- 
efficiency of the House of Commons, the aris- 
tocracy themselves are begiuning to feel the 
injuries and the dangers to which the indus- 
trious classes have so long and so cruelly been 
exposed. We call, therefore, with contidence 
upon the ancient aristocracy of the land to 
come forward, and take their proper station at 
the head of the people, in this great crisis of 
the national affairs. They have, formerly, 
defended their country against the open exer- 
cise of tyrannic power. We trust that they 
will now, also, defend it against the silent and 
undermining encroachments of a corrupt 
borough influence, which deprives them of 
their just political power, and threatens their 
interest in common with our own. 

Above all things, we rely upon the benevo- 
lence and paternal affection of our good and 
patriot King. We deprecate sincerely the in- 
sidious avd criminal attempts, which we 
frequently witness, to hold up our gracious 
Sovereign before the eyes of his people in an 
unworthy and derogatory light; and those 
equally insidious effurts which are also made 
to hold up before the Royal eyes, the faithful 
and affectionate subjects of his Majesty, as 
disaffected to his Royal person, or to his kingly 
office and Government, Ali these attempts 
we deprecate, as calculated and intended to 
sow distrust aod dislike between his Majesty 
and his faithful and loyal peuple, in order that 
the guilty parties concerned in these calum- 
nies may find the means of controlling and 
circumscribing the Royal prerogatives, on the 
one hand, and the just rights and liberties 
of the people, on the other. It is with this 
guilty object that these atrocious calumuies are 
propagated, It shall be our study to counter- 


act them, as far as lies in our humble power, 
by exhibiting, upon every occasion, the most 
sincere attachment to the sacred person of the 
pings aud the most dutiful submission to the 
aws, 
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If our fellow townsmen should think proper 
to act upon the plan which we have laid down, 
and if their example should be followed up by 
similar Unions throughout the country, we 
caunot but anticipate the most important be- 
nefits to the Lower anp Mippie Casses of 
the community, ‘These classes will thus pos- 
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sess representative bodies of their own, chosen 
annually by themselves, and entirely depen- 
dent upon themselves; by means of which 
they will be enabled to act upon the national 
legislature in a just, legal, and efficient way. 
The PuBtic Opinion, instead of being scat- 
tered and diffused throzzhout the country, aud 
concealed within the breasts of individuals, 
will be collected and concentrated in influen- 
tial masses ; aud iu those masses it will be 
guided and directed into wholesome and legal 
operation upon the legislature of the country. 

We have given great power to the Political 
Council. In all organized bodies, power must 
exist somewhere, or there can be no order, no 
discipline, no unity of ebject or operation. 
Under the present operation of the public opi- 
nion, every thing is disjointed and inefficient. 
One man petitions for one object, a second 
petitions for another; a third moves to-day, a 
fourth moves to-morrow ; a fifth recommends 
one line of conduct, a sixth recommends an- 
other. All this is futile. What, for example, 
could be expected to a military body acting 
upou principles like these? The exertions of 
a whole army would come to nothing. So it 
is with the moral army of public opinion. To 
become efficient, it must have organization, 
order, discipline, and unity of object and ope- 
ration. It must be animated with one commou 
mind. It must move to one common object. 
it must move through the same road, and at 
the same time. Without this, we can do no- 
thing. By a moral discipline of this kind, if 
we have virlue to act upon it, we can do ever¢ 
thing that is just and proper for us to do. It 
is, therefore, that we have made obedience to 
the Council an indispensable rule of our Society. 
But, in return for this, we have made the 
Council entirely dependent upon the General 
Meetings of the Union. By these means, we 
hope that we establish a system, which com- 
‘bines the order, unity, and effect of discipline, 
with the force and freedom of popular euthu- 
siasm. 

In carrying this great object into effect, we 
use no violence, aud we allow none. Far from 
us, and far from our righteous cause, be the use 
of means which we deprecate iu others, and 
which no circumstances could justify in us, so 
long as our last remaining liberties are left to 
us; and as the Kinc’s Tnrone presents a 
bulwark, under which his faithful people may 
find a shelter from the oppressor’s wrong. We 
seck no wrong to others. We only seck jus- 
tice for ourselves and for our country, We 
pat in force two constitutional rights; the 
right of meeting together, peacefully and 
legally; and the right of petitioning Parlia- 
ment. We only meet, consult, resolve, aud 
petition, We discuss the effect of public mea- 
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sures upon our own affairs, and we take the 
proper legal steps for securing our own redress. 
Iu a great national emergency, when the legis- 
lature has lost its Jand marks, aud its guides 
to the national welfare, we bring forwards the 
intelligence, the public spirit, and the practi- 
cal knowledge of the industrious classes, to the 
aid of the legislative councils. 

In any common state of things, tradesmen 
and mechanics might not, perhaps, be called 
upon to interfere in political subjects. Each 
individual is perhaps more beneficially em- 
ployed for himself, and for his country, in 
confining his industry within his own parti- 
cular occupation. This might be the case, 
when the public affairs are both honestly and 
rationally conducted; but it is not so mow, 
The public business is now become the best pri- 
vate business for every man to attend to, 
Without attention to public affairs, indeed, 
there is now no security for private interests, 
Until the public business is better conducted, 
it is in vain that the industrious classes use 
diligence, and prudence, and economy, and 
anxiety, iu the management of their respective 
affairs, Itis in vain that they “ rise up early, 
and late take rest, and eat the bread of care- 
fulness ;”” they do but realise the fabled tor- 
ments of the wretch condemued to waste his 
labours in “‘ continually rolling a stone up hill, 
which continually recoils to crush his own 
head.”’ This, in a great degree, bas been the 
situation of the industrious classes in England 
for several years. The men who have occu- 
pied their capital in productive power, in 
working the great duties upon which the ex- 
istence of mankind depends ; these men have 
grown poor, as the reward of their eadustry and 
virtue! But the men who have locked up 
their capital in a chest, have found it daily 
increasing in value!! These men have reaped 
riches, as the reward of idleness and sloth ! 
The reward of industry, indeed, may be said 
to be destroyed in England. ‘ The Ox is 
muzzled that treadeth out the corn.” Error 
succeeds error, and folly succeeds folly, until 
the nation is at last brought into such a state 
that the most careless and superficial observer 
may perceive, that great political changes must 
take place. 

It is under these circumstances, therefore, 
that we deem it necessary that the industrious 
classes of the community should come forward 
in their own defence, and put in force the po- 
litical functions which the constitution and 
the law allow them to exercise. Under better 
circumstances, and under a less complex state 
of society, the ligislature, as it is, might per- 
haps be competent to restore and secure the 
national prosperity. But fatal experience has 
sufficiently proved, for fifteen years together, 
that, under the existing state of things, the le- 
gislature, as it is, is nut competent tv protect 
the most vital interests of the country. At 
this very moiment, agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, trade, the shipping interest, the 
colonial interest, every great interest of the 
nation that is vital te its welfare, to its honour, 
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gers the most appallir 


Thomas Attwood 
Joshua Scholefield 
G. F. Muntz 
Edward Hobson 
John Lawrence 
Charles Jones 
John Slater 
Benjamin Hadley 
Thomas ‘Todd 
Felix Luckcock 
John Betts 
Charles Grafton 
Matthew Dixon 
Joseph Bodington 
Henry Knight 
Jobn Dyer 
William Pare 
Joseph Hadley 


nisters and the Parliament themselves have 
expressed their inability to relieve! ! What 
then have we to do, but to look after our own 
affairs ? Is the national mind to slumber for 
ever? It is time that this state of things 
should come to an end. If any exertions of | 
ours can cunduce to this great result, those 
exertions shall not be wanting. 
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to its safety, to its very existence, is suffering |THE ENGLISH GARDENER; or, A Trea- 


under calamitigs the most afflicting, and dan- | 


g, which loth the Mi- | 


Joseph Russell 
Urban Luckcock 
Thomas Shorthouse 
George Edmonds 
Josias Emes 

C. W. Firchild 
James Claridge 

T. W. Evans 
William Beach 

J. B. Oram 

John Allday 
Samuel Allen, sen. 
Robert Cottrill 
William Birken 

D. B. Smith 

John Winfield 

T. C. Salt 

Thos. Parsons, jun. 


tise on the Situation, Soil, Enclosing, and 
Laying-out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the 
making and managing of Hot-Beds and 
Green-Houses, and on the Propagation and 
Cultivation of all sorts of Kitchen Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit Trees, whether of the 
Gardeu or the Orchard ; and also, on the 
Formation of Shrubberies and Flower Gar- 
dens ; and on the Propagation and Cultiva- 
tion of the several sorts of Shrubs and Flow- 
ers; concluding with a Calendar, giving 
instructions relative to the Sowings, Plant- 
ings, Prunings, and other Labours to be 
performed in the Gardens in each month of 
the year. Price 6s. 


PROTESTANT ‘“ REFORMATION,” in 


England and Ireland, showing how that 
event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries ; 
in a series of letters, addressed to all sensible 
and just Englishmen. A new edition, in 
two volumes ; the price of the first volume 
ds. 6d., and for the second 3s. 6d. 


To be had at \83, Fleet Street. 





CHEAP CLOTHING! 


Birmingham, Jan, 25, 1830. 





This is a very beautiful volume, upon fine 
paper, and containing 466 pages. Price 15s. | 


TULL’S HUSBANDRY.—The Horse-hoeing 
Husbandry ; or, A Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation ; wherein 
is taught a method of introducing a sort of 
Vineyard Culture into the Corn-fields, in 
order to increase their product, and dimi- 
nish the common expense. By JETuRo 
Tutt. With an Introduction, containing 
an Account of certain Experiments of re- 
cent date, by WitLtiaAmM Cosserr, 8vo, 15s. 


bound in boards. 


knew a gentleman, who, from reading the 
former edition which I published of Tutt, 
has had land toa greater extent than the 
whole of my farm in wheat every year, 
without manure for several years past, and 
has had as good a crop the Jast year as in 
the first year, difference of seasons ouly ex- 
cepted ; and, if I recollect rightly, bis crop 
has never fallen short of thirty-two bushels 
to the acre. ‘The same may be done by any 
body on the same sort of Jand, if the prin- 
ciples of this book be attended to, and its 
precepts strictly obeyed. 


TREATISE on COBBETT’S CORN; con- 
taining instruction for propagating and 
cultivating the plant, and for harvesting 
and preserving the crop ; and also an ac- 
count of the several uses to which the pro- 
duce is applied, with minute directions as 


SWAIN and CO, 
CLotniers, DrRapers, AND TAILors, 


No. 93, Fleet Street, (a few doors below the 
new entrance to St. Bride’s Church,) 


Beg to inform the Public, that they have 
opened the above Shop, with a large Assort- 
ment of Goods, of the Best and most Fashion- 
able Description, and which they are deter- 
mined shall not be surpassed, either in Qua- 
lity, Style of the Cut, or Workmanship.— 


“The following is a list of their Prices for 


Cash :— 
Superfine Coats, of Fashion- 


able Colours, from Patent #£. s. ; a 
-finished Cloths. . . .. 2 5to3 0O 
Ditto, Blue or Black . . . 2 10 3.5 
Extra Saxony Wool, Blue or 

Black. . ~ « « «+ » 310 & upw. 
Superfine Frock, with Silk 

PUNE 2.) wp ce tw ee OM 4 0 
Ditto Treusers ... . « »« O18 1 10 
Kerseymere Waistcoats . . 0 10 0 14 
Marseilles ditto . . . . . 0 7 0 10 
Valencia ditto. . . ... 0 8 0 12 
Sas GM oc we eo wo eo ew OM 0 18 
A SuitofLivery . .. . 4 


’ Ladies’ Habits aad Pelisses, Children’s 


| Dresses, Shooting Jackets aud Hunting Coats, 


Camblet and Plaid Cloaks, Witney Wrappers, 
and every other Garment, equally cheap. 


A large Assortment kept Ready Made. 
Export Orders executed with punctuality. 


*,* 93, Fleet-street, near St. Bride’s Church, 
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